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cannot affect to believe that there is any near prospect 
of their being removed. But there is one thing wholly 
satisfactory—the prospect on the Western Front. We 
have there the Ally we want, the Army we want, the 
Leader we want. The military position has never been 
so obviously favourable to us as it is to-day, though it 
was, of course, far better than the ill-informed 
supposed before the close of the battle of the Somme. 
In October 1916, before the capture of Beaumont 
Hamel and Beaucourt, it was first known that our 
offensive had definitely succeeded. Yet from some 
unaccountable cause this knowledge did not become 
general till much later—indeed, until the enemy were 
seen to be in full retreat. ' 


The articles in the SATURDAY REVIEW next week will 
include the second of the series “* An Early Battlefield,” 
by a Sergeant ia Kitchener's. 


? NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
The difference between life at the front and life at the 
pm base was tersely put by one on leave the other day: 
“There it’s a game of Anakims; here it’s a game of 
mannikins ’’, Certainly the work on the Western Front 
his week between, roughly, Arras and Soissons, on the 
Aisne, has been harder and infinitely more perilous than 
ay occupations between John o’ Groats and Land’s 
and the casualties are, of course, mounting slightly, 
ss the Roll of Honour each morning shows. But the 
mntest between the Allies and the Germans to-day on 
that front is child’s play compared with what is coming 
his spring and early summer, for the enemy at present 
is scarcely more than stiffening and resisting more 
toutly the British and French troops who are chasing 
lim. It has been, so far, not much more than an 
Wiair of rearguards and vanguards; the shock of 

lillions is to come. 


The offensive, from whichever side it comes, ‘will be 
tvaster, more concentrated clash than Champagne in 


Meanwhile the German experts continue to be really 
funny over the retreat. The ‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung ”’ 
styles it ‘‘ taking the strategic initiative once more ”’. 
The beauty of this description lies not only in its 
humour, but also in its truth. That it is a strategic 
initiative to the rear admits of not the faintest doubt. 
This particular form of initiative is a familiar feature 
in-war.- We. must admit that we achieved it at Gallipoli 

. . should not grieve to see it repeated. so Russia 

Bon: Seay © Imagine a storm | campaign, and the German squadron of Admiral von 


More colossal than that which fell upon the French at Pring - 
%"Eiures Wood, at Douaumont and Vaux Forts, and in Spee initiated it off the Falkland Islands. We observe, 


: too, that the British cavalry are once more taking some 
= Meuse villages on a1 February 1916. To out: initiative in France. When the greatest soldier of to- 
trdun Verdun appears so impossible! Capitaine deme tail sion a while ago to state that a war of 
nenry Bordeaux, who has described the Verdun battle psf ee press. and that cavalry must have their 
L to 1916 in work of ate chance, the miserables and criticasters here made an. 

_ Derniers ‘Tours du Fort de Vaux says that : but instead of owning up 
(after a slight break in the shell storm) the silent and carefully in the 
French troops at Caures crept from their holes and " hick or. ex- 

wked around they did not recognise the landscape; 4 A 


thad changed. There is no poetic licence in this. 
trdun will recur, but in an intenser form. 


_ Lord Robert Cecil gave in the House this week a very 
good actount of the Blockade against the enemy, and 
it has without doubt greatly stiffened since his Depart- 


Ltd: Two or three things, land and sea, have gone 
ominably against the Allied Cause lately, and we 
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ment and office were created. Sir Edward Carson sup- 
ported Lord Robert—to the chagrin, we notice, of the 
‘* Daily News ’’. Why the ‘‘ Daily News ” takes this 
line its public will scarcely understand. ‘‘Is the 
‘ Daily News’, then ’’, its perplexed readers will ask, 
‘‘in favour of a still more drastic Blockade? Does it 
wish to go to war with all the poor little neutrals? 
For shame!’’ Lord Robert’s figures indicate that the 
enemy is feeling the pinch. He certainly is; but, as 
we used to remark from time to time, two years ago, 
when Authorities said the Navy would win the war off 
its own bat, the war can only be won on shore. Even 
at Gallipoli the Fleet could not carry through a land 
campaign. It could not, though it were armed with 
heavier guns than the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ’’ herself 
carries. 


Excitement in Petrograd seems to be cooling down, 
and there are both good and bad signs in the new 
developments. Everything depends on the Army, and 
there the signs appear to be good. General Alexeieff 
has impressed on the people the danger of the Russian 
menace, the Army has taken the oath of fidelity to the 
new Government, and M. Gutchkoff received a great 
welcome from all ranks. On the other hand, the very 
train which took the Minister to the front also carried 
a cargo of Internationalist and Communist literature 
for distribution among the soldiers. There is much of 
the child in the Russian, and it is idle to speculate on 
what may happen if emotionalism should conquer 
reason and discipline; but we believe that the Russian 
armies will have no dealings with the German. A 
Court favourite, accused of saying that ‘‘ if the worst 
came the central front could be opened to the Germans, 
who would restore order’’, basely defended himself by 
declaring that it was the Tsar who said that. We do 
not believe this, and we are glad to see that the Tsar 
is being treated with respect in his captivity, and that 
the other leaders of the Duma are doing their best to 
concentrate in the war. The Allies have formally 
recognised the Provisional Government, and Sir George 
Buchanan, to whom England owes much, made an 
admirable speech on the bright possibilities of the 
future—if only the needs of the moment are manfully 
met. 


There is no lack of drama in the vicissitudes of the 
Romanoffs. The Grand Dukes have, in a collective 
manifesto, resigned their titles and appanages, a pro- 
ceeding that reminds us of the famous ‘‘ day of saori- 
fices ’’ during the French Revolution, when aristocrats 
abandoned all feudal rights and privileges in a frenzy 
of enthusiasm that produced considerable chaos. 
Meantime, some of the difficulties in the way of a 
Constituent Assembly, when vast tracts of the Empire 
are in enemy possession, are becoming clear. We may 
note with satisfaction that the Russian change has 
made the German Socialists bolder in speech and other 
German publicists very anxious lest there may now be 
greater unity among the Allies. 


April 2 will be a momentous day in the history of 
the United States, when Congress in special session will 
have to decide whether “‘ a state of war ’’, or war pur@ 
and simple, exists between the Republic and Germany. 
The President is expected to advise the former alterna- 
tive, and no doubt the fine shade of difference will 
mean something to metaphysical politicians. Mean- 
time, Germany has committed “‘ overt acts’’ when- 
ever opportunity offered, and is obviously resigned to 
another potentially most formidable enemy. Opinion 
in the States is still divided. Madison Square has 
been crowded twice within a few days, first by an 
audience that demanded war and an expeditionary 
force under Mr. Roosevelt, and later by an equally 
vociferous throng that demanded peace at any price 
and abstention from all the wickedness of Europe. 
No doubt Congress will show similar divisions. It is 
well for us to remember that in August 1914 there 
were papers and politicians among us who advocated 


‘attention is given to the emigration of women. Figures 


that England herself should observe a dishonouring 
neutrality. Once the irrevocable step is taken by th 
United States, national feeling will overwhelm sectionj 
schisms, as it did in every European country. 


It is good to note that the real men in the Stat, 
are looking well ahead and see that immediate help ty 
best be given by their navy, munitions, and wealth. Ty 
call for naval volunteers is being readily answered, th 
young men of the Universities are stirring with th 
same spirit that animated Oxford and Cambridge, an 
the financiers are preparing to raise enormous leay 
Our own position as chief financial supporter of th 
Alliance would be immeasurably strengthened by th 
help of the States, and we should receive valuable aid, 
our other most onerous duty of fighting the submaring. 
The ‘‘ St. Louis ’’, armed fore and aft, has made 
uneventful voyage across the Atlantic without ey 
sighting an enemy in the “‘ barred zone’”’ of whid 
German arrogance boasts. Merchant ships to replag 
our lost tonnage will be built in the States as they ar 
already being built in Japan. Germany issues gra 
challenges. We must make greater replies. 


The Final Report of the Domipions Commissiga, 
issued this week, is a document of the first importang, 
Appointed in 1912, in consequence of a resolution 
passed by the Imperial Conference of 1911, the Com 
mission has taken evidence in each of the grea 
Dominions, and has examined particularly the resoures 
of the Empire, Imperial trade, and Imperial requir. 
ments in food and raw materials. As the only setof 
to our huge war debt will be the creation of new 
wealth, we must look to the development of the vast 
resources of the Empire as the ruling factor of ow 
industrial policy. We must learn to ‘“* think 
Imperially ’’, as Mr. Chamberlain said, or we shall go 
down under the weight of enormous Budgets. This 
Report is a very valuable guide to the varied natual 
resources within the Empire, and lays great stress a 
the need for scientific development and _ scientific 
research. One of the blessings of the war has bem 
that the State has really used the brains of om 
scientists, with the result that British artillery is now 
probably the best equipped in the world. This war 
blessing must be continued in peace, and the Commis 
sion recommends a small Imperial Development Boar, 
representative of the whole Empire, with ‘‘ every pre 
caution against stagnation by limiting the period for 
which the representatives are to serve’’. We trusta 
further precaution will be taken by insuring against 
party appointments; figure-heads and wire-pullers 
should be kept out, and men of trained and aetive 
brains should be given the opportunity of most 
fascinating and valuable work. 


Perhaps the most original part of the Report is that 
which deals with emigration. The Commissioners 
point out that it may be necessary to control and fimit 
the emigration of men of military age from the United 
Kingdom after the war. ‘‘ Everything depends on the 
conditions then existing, which it is now impossible to 
foresee—for example, on the number of men required 
to build up again the industries of the United Kingdom 
and of the neighbouring Allied countries, and, most of 
all, on the number of men still available, and on the 
military exigencies of the time.’’ This is practical 
wisdom, and the stress laid on military exigencies 
would have roused much opposition in the ante bellum 
days. If soldier colonies of the old Roman type are © 
be established, the Report recommends various 
practices which the Roman Empire used—preference 
to married men, training in agriculture, and the supply 
on easy terms of capital and equipment. Spedal 


show that there are in the United Kingdom “‘ at least 
346,000 women of ages suitable for emigration with 
no statistical prospect of marriage ”’ if they remain a 
home. The surplus of women in England and Wales 
is caused by the excess of male over female emigt* 
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tion. War experience has proved the special adapta- | 


bility of women, and has given them skill in nursing 
and agriculture which would make them excellent 
colonists. 


The Government Land Bill is shortly to be intro 
duced. It will (1) guarantee a minimum price for 
wheat, oats and potatoes, (2) ensure the farmer against 
a rise in his rent whilst such prices continue, except 
with the consent of the Board of Agriculture, (3) fix 
25s. a week as a minimum wage for i 
workers in Great Britain, (4) give the Board of Agri- 
culture powers to enforce cultivation. (1) and (3) alone 
would have been reckoned revolutionary three or four 
years ago; (2), however, sounds more like an echo of 
old party warfare, a tenant and landlord contest. 


We have had during the week a wail from Mr. 
Arthur Elliot on the dangers of the new land policy. 
He has learned nothing and forgotten nothing, and we 
are treated to all the familiar clichés of our melancholy 
past controversies. We venture to think that the 
future is far more with the policy recommended by 
Lord Selborne’s Committee in the Report just 
published. The two main principles, guaranteed prices 
for wheat and oats and a minimum wage for the agri- 
cultural labourer, have already been adopted by the 
Government, and we believe that the Committee will 
be justified by the results when the State has given 
confidence and a sense of stability to the agricultural 
classes. We cull three sentences from the Report as 
the new motto for the countryside : ‘‘ The standard set 
before their eyes should be the highest—not to be 
content till the whole soil of the United Kingdom is 
producing the greatest possible return of foodstuffs or 
of timber. It must be clearly understood that hence- 
forth bad farming is a danger to the State, and that 
the waste of good land on game or games is incon- 
sistent with patriotism. There will be plenty of room 
for game or golf in moderation; but too much game, 
or golf links carved out of fat land, make an inroad 
on the production of foodstuffs which can no longer be 
defended ’’. 


The food question has produced two distinct parties 
in this country. The first may be called the Free 
Feeders; for the second the term Protectionists will 
serve. The Free Feeders roundly assert that there are 
vast stacks of all sorts of foodstuff in this country at 
the present time, that it is pouring in continuously, and 
that there is no sign or real danger of its ceasing. They 
admit that there is not enough labour to unstack it, 
and that the problem of transport—over which the 
Government have appointed Mr. Kennedy Jones, M.P., 
to preside—is difficult. But that is the utmost they 
will admit. They may even be termed th 
men, and they make light of the no-second-helping order. 
The Protectionists, on the other hand, assert that the 
alleged gigantic stacks of food are rapidly diminishing ; 
they are uneasy over the submarine figures; and they 
predict that, owing to there being some twenty-five 
million men engaged in fighting and countless millions 
engaged in producing non-edible fighting material, the 
harvests of the world and the production of food 
generally must tend to grow less and less. The Pro- 
tectionists say that if we do not curb our appetites all 
round, protect and economise our supplies of food by 
every possible device, and dig and plough and sow 
hard, we shall all be on a slender ration before long. 
‘“ Eat, drink, and be merry ’’, say the Free Fooders; 
“ To-morrow you starve ’’, add the Protectionists. 


The Government view, and the view of Lord Devon- 
port, Mr. Prothero, and Captain Bathurst, their 
principal experts and advisers, is unquestionably on the 
side of the Protectionists. They hold that the whole 
world will feel the pinch more and more, and that be- 
tween now and next harvest at home it will be severe 
here. Moreover, as regards submarines, they are 
fortified by the grave wayping which Sir Edward Car- 
son, on behalf of the Admiralty, has given the country. 


In short, the official view and fear are that a ration is 
bound to come unless we eat with marked prudence. 
The man who sits down to a square meal with the end 
of a napkin tucked resolutely between his collar and 
neck is to be eyed askance. Meanwhile prices mount, 
bread being now at a shilling. Not many years ago 
it was so cheap it starved the farmer. Cobden and 
Peel meant well, but their ghosts ought to be feeling 
somewhat sorry to-day. 


One difficulty about the food question is this. When 
people are. warned to cut down their meat ration they 
respond—at least those with public spirit do—but they 
turn more to bread and vegetables. Then they hear 
that the bread and potato question is more serious and 
pressing than the meat question, and they tend to eat 
more meat again and less bread and potatoes. As a 
result up will go the meat bill. It is quite possible we 
shall find in a few weeks’ time that the consumption of 
meat is going up alarmingly again. Amid all these 
perplexities and alarms there exists in this country to- 
day a large number of people who are compulsorily 
rationed. They are considerably of the 
poorer professional classes, who have virtually no 
private means. They were compulsorily rationed 
from the start of the war. They have never been 
Free Feeders, wanting the means to be. 


The self-styled ‘‘ optimist ’’ has been much to the 
front again «Aah the past week. From the deeps of 
his armchair he has put down unusual quantities of 
German submarines; he has secured for this country 
more abundant supplies of grain food of all descrip- 
tions than we have enjoyed since Cobden killed our 
agriculture; he has written off Hindenburg for a com- 
plete failure; and brought back Germany to ihe exact 
position he reduced her to just two years ago—namely, 
the brink of famine and revolution. Once more, we 
observe, the enemy is, in the view of the self-styled 
‘‘ optimist ’’, wildly speculating. The * enemy, it 
appears, is to indulge in one final gambler’s throw 
somewhere, anywhere, and then we shall put out the 
Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs and set up our new 
Utopias, Atlantises, and New Republics generally ! 
These strange waves of exhilaration are so strong at 
times that we are all more or less liable to be swept 
away on them. We are lifted to the crest with the 
‘* optimists ’’, who are strong swimmers in this 
‘‘ painted ocean ’’ of pure imagination ; unfortunately, 
after the ascent on to the crest, descent into the 
trough, and it is not so exhilarating then. 


But the truth is that Germany is not engaging in 
the final ‘‘gambler’s throw’’. Germany is too 
cunning to gamble If 

person in gam operati 

wild the artful man who keeps a book 
and fleeces the rest. Germany is gravely incon- 
venienced, even precariously placed, in regard to food 
and various other articles which cannot, either in war 
or in peace, be scarce or absent without hurt to a great 
nation in modern times. She has also been struck 
hard and much humiliated on the Western pcg the 
British and French armies. The strategy the 
Somme last year—carped at by the malicious, the 
mendacious, and the ill-informed—has proved a great 
success. But to go farther than this at present is not 
intelligent, and serves no good ends. It is not desired 
by those in military authority that we should boast of 
Germany’s near downfall, etc., etc., for the only result 
of boasting and pretending that it is almost all over 
with. the enemy is to encourage slackening all round 
in this country. 


State purchase of the liquor trade is distinctly in the 


air to-day, as the reports and doings of committees 
and deputations show. It is a vast transaction, for 


which we really cannot see that there is any public 
demand or any pressing need. .The State has the 


liquor question well in hand. As for the total pro- 
hibitionists who want to ‘‘smash the bottle to 
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smithers ’’, like the Northern Farmer in Tennyson 
(though, by-the-by, he eventually resolved not to 
smash it, but to ‘‘ take it afore the Throan ’’ on his 
arrival in Paradise), how would it avail them to turn 
the State into the publican—to make of every citizen, 
teetotal and other, a purveyor of alcohol? It cannot 
be supposed that the State will buy up the liquor 
trade, paying hundreds of millions for it, and then 
proceed to break up all the bottles and barrels and 
abolish alcohol completely. That would be about as 
sane a proceeding as if, on the advent of peace, the 
Entente Powers were to buy up all the high explosives 
and all the engines of war, destroy them, and then 
enact that no more should be made. 


The debate on Electoral Reform was remarkable for 
the general agreement that the country must be pre- 
pared for an election by a new register. The Premier 
and Mr. Asquith were agreed upon that, and also in 
urging that the compromise amicably arranged under 
Mr. Speaker’s influence should not be thrown away. 
Anything that will prevent politics after the war from 
being poisoned by old party animosities is to be 
welcomed. Our franchise has already been so lowered 
that some people doubt if the extension by the ‘“‘ six 
months’ residence ’’ clause will have any practical ef- 
fect. Nodoubt that clause will make it easier for the 
young men who have fought to become voters. There 
are one or two valuable provisions to protect other 
interests than those of the majority, such as the safe- 
guarding of University representation and the double 
vote for business and residential premises. 


The women have converted their most redoubtable 
enemy, and Mr. Asquith announced his change of 
view with all his skilful Parliamentary art. He can 
nail his colours to the mast or trim his sails with 
the fervour and impressiveness of Sir Robert Peel him- 
self. Some day, perhaps, another Disraeli will arise 
to amuse himself and us by some polished invective 
against the man of to-day who “‘ plays on the House 
of Commons as if it were an old fiddle ’’. 


We are happy to print Captain Fry’s letter to-day on 
the Shakespeare Head Press. It is a moving appeal, 
but we are afraid it may fall on deaf ears—for the world 
is deaf in these matters to-day, even a little deafer than 
in peace time. Mr. Bullen has sure knowledge of 
literature and fine taste, and he has brought these to 
bear in the work he has so quietly, modestly done at 
Stratford-on-Avon. He has failed, so far as gaining 
the attention and the sympathy of a large public is 
concerned. The greater public has never cared parti- 
cularly about such things. 


Can anything be done to secure the Shakespeare 
Head Press? we wonder. Some time ago this subject 
was discussed in the Saturpay Review, and we hoped 
that something might conceivably come of it. We are 
bound to add that, except for some sympathetic letters 
from experts who know the value of Mr. Bullen’s work 
at the Shakespeare Head Press, nothing came of it. It 
is deplorable that good work, rare work, in literature 
should be neglected whilst fudge should often bring in 
fortunes to the purveyor. Yet so it is. A large 
number of people prefer the third-rate,.and scarcely a 
less large number the second-rate in print; both 
honestly mistaking the third- and second-rate for first- 
rate. The first-rate must be content (in many cases) to 
go hang. All the same, we still hope that something 
may be done to secure the Shakespeare Head Press. 
What Captain Fry has been thinking and wishing in 
the trenches in France a few of Mr. Bullen’s old friends 
have been thinking and wishing at home. 


“Death stands above me whispering low, 
I know not what into my ear. 
Of his strange language all I know 
Is, there is not a word of fear.”’ 
—W. S. Landor. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


LICENCE AND LEADERSHIP. 
E should be careful not to go altogether too far 
in our fervour over ‘‘ Free Institutions” 
and Licence. It may be expedient to go to a consider. 
able length in this matter at the present time for 
several reasons. One is that we are engaged in 4 
mortal struggle against an exceedingly powerful and 
vengeful enemy who is not noted for the freedom of his 
institutions or for the diffusion of the principles of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, as were Camille 
Desmoulins, Danton, Robespierre, and—before their 
heads were removed as they chanted the Marseillaise 
—the Girondists, a party of sanguine patriots and 
intellectualists whom Carlyle was not quite fair 
towards. Now as the enemy in question is quite a 
non-moral Power, with methods of warfare as little 
civilised as those of the crocodile and the tiger out for 
prey, it is natural we should shy away from his fashion 
in government. Moreover, we are in loyal alliance with 
another Power which has internal troubles arising 
largely out of defective exhibitions of the opposite of 
‘‘ Free Institutions ’’ and Licence, though we must not 
in this matter quite forget that we are also in alliance 
with another Power in the Far East which is being con- 
ducted to-day—and will be to-morrow and the day after 
—by what is called the imperial method. In other 
words, we are the very good friends of Japan, a Power 
which comes particularly well out of this war so far; a 
Power which understands government, understands 
patriotism, understands good form among nations—a 
thing Germany seems never to have dreamt of in her 
philosophy—and which, there is good reason to 
believe, understands the art and business of war. In 
‘downing’ all the empires and emperors, and in 
exalting their opposites, it behoves us to remember 
that Japan is an Empire, has an Emperor, and is our 
loyal and serviceable ally in this war. Japan is nota 
touchy Power—though when a slight is put on her 
she remembers it, as Germany knows now—but we 
shall be well advised to avoid what may appear like 
oblique references of an unflattering character to her 
method of rule. It is distinctly expedient—to put it on 
no higher grounds—that we should stand well with 
the Far East to-day. 

The inherent virtues and vices of autocracy and 
democracy—and neither can claim to be faultily 
faultless, perfectly saintly—are not the subject-matter 
of the present war. We went to war in order to keep 
faith with France, to keep our sacred pledges to 
Belgium, to prevent Germany from dominating Europe, 
and we went to war for self-preservation. We remain 
at war in order not to break our faith and sacred 
pledges, in order not to be disgraced in the eyes of the 


world, and in order not to be ultimately enslaved or 


destroyed by Germany, the bitterest and the strongest 
enemy we have ever had. We did not go to war fora 
theory of government or for a catchword. We were 
not such asses as that, though, really, to hear some 
ultra-enthusiasts talk, and to see them write, one might 
suppose that Great Britain declared war on Germany in 
August 1914 in order to stereotype the republican form 
of government on the entire world, from Costa Rica to 
the German Empire, and on all races, white, black, 
and yellow. The Entente Powers had, and still have, 
all three forms, republic, constitutional monarch, and 
emperor. It is a fact worth bearing always in mind. 
But there is another reason why we had perhaps 
better keep our enthusiasm@for complete freedom—with 
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its natural concomitants, pure voluntaryism with every 
man doing that which it is most convenient and agree- 
able for him to do—within reasonable bounds just now. 
The engrossing enthusiasm for these things is not, to 
tell the truth, the best and quickest way to victory 
against a Power so threatening as Germany with her 
controlled and subservient friends, Austria, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey. In saying this we do not wish to insult 
or bait the democrat. On the contrary, we would beg 
him to remember that Cromwell was in his line, and 
that Abraham Lincoln, who is much talked of in 
America to-day, was also in his line. Neither of these 
men was out for the purple robe of empire. They 
were professed republicans in fact. Yet neither of 
them, in periods of great peril to the State, failed to 
play the dictatorial part. They ruled by a drastic and 
tremendous authority. They put into stern effect a 
leadership which was the absolute reverse in every con- 
ceivable way of what our ultra-enthusiasts have in 
mind and at the tip of the tongue when they fling up 
their caps over fallen monarchies and other forms of 
rulership, and proclaim that now we have virtually 
won the war—except for the remaining task of clearing 
off Prussia. Cromwell and Lincoln were men of the 
people, yet they ruled the people with a master hand. 
Lincoln, for example, did not wheedle the people, whose 
trusted representative he was, into conscription; but 
he forced them into it, whether they would or eno. 
Remember, Cromwell,- too, with the Levellers, and 
remember him with that insubordinate sergeant whom, 
according to tradition, he disposed of with his own 
pistol We cannot help thinking that Lincoln and 
Cromwell would be as little liked by over-enthusiasts 
for untrammelled liberty to-day, who preach the gospel 
that all men must be allowed to do what they want, as 
would Clive or Napoleon as First Consul of a re- 
public. 

The truth is, too, that much licence in a time of great 
and pressing peril can only mean too little real leader- 
ship. It means drifting and wobbling and spouting. 
It breeds all sorts of obstacles to victories as fast as 
lice are bred, such as strikes, conscientious objections 
to fight, to work, to be sparing in diet, and all the rest 
of it. Have we not in this country had an inkling 
of what that sort of thing means in two years or so of 
war? 

Of course we know that these are unpopular 
remarks to make to-day. The great fashion at home 
is to fling our caps into the air with resounding cries 
of ‘* Liberty, Liberty, Liberty! ’’ and with demands 
for the scrapping of everything and every man that 
do not make for Free Institutions. The word 
“republic ’’, which seemed to have died out before Sir 
Charles Dilke in this country, is glib on the lip once 
more. It is rather curious this should be so, for, as a 
fact, there has been substantially more leadership 
under the present Government than under its two pre- 
decessors in the war. 

Democracy, autocracy, bureaucracy,  constitu- 
tionalism, republicanism, whatever the governing form 
or theory may be, people will have to submit to severe 
discipline and insistent leadership if they are to prevail 
against Germany. It. is not enough for people to say 
in one breath that they are ready to do anything the 
highest power in the State directs them to do, and in 
the next breath to chant pewans on Liberty and Free 
Institutions, and to insist that they must not be driven. 
Some time ago we printed in the Review certain words 
which Lincoln uttered in 1864. They are cited with 
evident approval by Sir Robert Bridges in his little 


book, ‘‘ The Spirit of Man ’’, though we are not aware 
that ordinarily he has leanings towards coercion or 
despotism. ‘‘ It has long been a grave question ’’, 
wrote Lincoln, ‘‘ whether any Government not too 
strong for the liberties of the people can be strong 
enough to maintain its existence in great emergencies. 
Admirable words by a democrat for the guidance of 
democracy in times of grave national peril! If the 
Government fears to act on them, it will not maintain 
its existence. The public at home will, before this war 
can be won, and the very difficult settlement after the 
.war can be made, have to take its orders as the troops 
at the front take theirs.. There is no other way to 
victory, or even to a tolerable security. 


THE FOOD QUESTION. 
HE newly appointed Director-General of Food 
Economy declares that it would be “‘ practically 
disastrous ’’ to institute a system of compulsory 
rationing. These are days in which words are seldom 
carefully weighed, and we will not speculate how far 
this statement represents the considered opinion of the 
Government and how far it is intended as mere 
‘‘ ginger’? for the coming ‘‘ campaign’’ to make 

people thrifty. 

We take it, however, that Lord Devonport and his 
colleagues have decided for the present against the 
adoption of food tickets. We are quite destitute of 
fanaticism on this subject, but we should like to be 
sure that Ministers are influenced only by practical 
considerations, and that fear of unpopularity has no 
place in their thoughts. The main thing is to induce 
the maximum of economy with the minimum of friction. 
If the Government, knowing the true state of affairs as 
nobody else can, is convinced that economy by cam- 
paign is as safe and sure as economy by law, well and 

. There is no object in creating a new army of 
officials, adding to the complexity of life, and issuing 
twenty millions of tickets weekly, unless the necessity 
or advantage of such a course be established. 

But there should be no taking of risks. We cannot 

afford a gamble, even a legitimate gamble, in the 
matter of the nation’s food. And it is much to be 
feared that the gravity of our food position is still 
seriously underrated. People cannot be told the 
precise truth, because such publicity would serve the 
enemy, and warnings, unfortified by concrete facts, fall 
unheeded on the dull ears of the majority. 
_ Granted that voluntary rationing has led to a certain 
definite reduction of consumption, it is easy to read 
between the lines of official speeches that the decrease 
goes but a little way towards meeting a most urgent’ 
problem. Meanwhile difficulties are daily multiplying 
as to the distribution even of available supplies. The 
poor find it very hard to get their sugar ration or any 
reasonable proportion of it. Potatoes are wholly 
lacking where they are most wanted, and obtainable 
with most ease by those who have the means and intel- 
ligence to find substitutes. The working classes are 
loud in complaint—and with some reason—of the 
‘* system ’’ which, to use a rough metaphor, compels. 
the purchase of a grand piano as the condition of 
being supplied with a violin string. As a simple 
matter of equity, there is much to say in favour of 
compulsory rationing in comparison with the present 
anarchy modified by edicts. 

It is customary in some quarters to speak of the 
German ticket system as a “‘failure’’. Certainly it 
has not been an unqualified success. There has been 
some waste, a good deal of pure blundering, and much 
dishonest evasion. The well-to-do, as might be 
expected in Germany, have coftrived to keep them- 
selves tolerably nourished, while the poor have suffered 
cruel privation. Rationing has led to fierce antagonism 
between town and country, State and State, rich and 
needy. It may have sown the seeds of much per- 


manent class bitterness. At the best, it has been a 
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very uncomfortable arrangement, supported from pure 
necessity, and not, as some people in this country seem 
to think, because Prussians can never have too much 
of organisation. 

Let us, then, assume the experiment to be a failure, 
allow that the Germans, inapt at meeting unexpected 
emergencies, have made mistakes wherever mistakes 
were possible. It still remains the fact that without 
rationing Germany could not have carried on at all. 
Had not the Imperial Government taken steps as early 
as two years ago to conserve food supplies, and inter- 
fere with the free play of supply and demand, all would 
long ago have been over. Rationing alone has enabled 


an inadequate supply of foodstuffs to suffice; without’ 


it the whole fabric of society would have dissolved. It 
has, however, failed to convert want into plenty, and 
has so far been, in the words of the Director-General 
of Food Economy, “* practically disastrous ”’ 

But it is not only in Germany that science and 
organisation are unable to repeat on a larger scale the 
genial miracle of the loaves and fishes. For over two 
years we were saved the necessity of these ‘‘ degrad- 
ing ’’ precautions. But our temporary plenty was 
purchased at a great cost. It was, too, enjoyed largely 
at the expense of our Allies. Had Great Britain 
earlier decreed compulsory service, and thrown her 
whole strength into the war, victory might be ours 
to-day; but it is certain that the present period of 
short commons would have been much ante-dated. 
The fact is that it is impossible both to fight heartily 
and eat heartily. The individual must control his 
appetite if he is to maintain his power of punch, and 
the same is true of a nation. Ease of living can only 
be purchased at the cost of languidness in war and the 
danger of ultimate defeat. 

We are now at last nearing our maximum of effort, 
and the inevitable economic consequences are 
beginning to make themselves visible. It is not alone 
the submarine campaign that is responsible for the 
unsatisfactory food position. That factor is, of course, 
cumulatively serious, and, unhappily, there is little 
sign of the blunting of the enemy’s undersea weapon. 
The figures this week point not at all to that. 
But the main source of our troubles is the withdrawal 
of labour, here and everywhere, from productive 
employment. There is no mystery in the matter. For 
the last two and a half years the nations have been 
living largely on their fat, and there is little fat left. 

The gigantic stores of surplus commodities which 
exist in normal times, in refrigerators, warehouses, 
shops, and depéts have vanished. We are now living 
hand-to-mouth all the world over. At the same time 
the labour necessary to new production has been 
enormously curtailed, and capital also has _ been 
diverted from productive to wasteful uses. 

Every realisation of securities to ‘‘ go into War 
Loan ’’ means, on the one hand, a contraction of enter- 
prise, say, in the Argentine or Brazil, and, on the 
other, a few puffs of smoke, clouds of dust and death 
agonies of men on a French upland or the Mesopo- 
tamian plain. Every gallant Canadian who fights at 
the front means one less producer of food for the 
Mother Country; every South American ranch feels 
in the long run the conversion of Europe’s resources 
into guncotton fumes. War is waste, and this the 
greatest and most wasteful of wars; and only those 
who have never studied the real impoverishment 
which invariably accompanies the hectic and transient 
‘* prosperity ’’ of wartime can be surprised by the 
present warnings of universal scarcity. 

For it is a world shortage that we have to face. 
Our own immediate difficulty may be want of tonnage 
or, what is the same thing, want of labour. But when 
that trouble is met there will still be grave embarrass- 
ment. Germany, as hong-sighted in many ways as 
she is myopic in others, has grasped that fact and is 
under no illusion as to immediate relief after the 
war is over. Some difficulties may, indeed, be 


actually aggravated with the advent of peace. The re- 
provisioning of the whole of Central Europe—Austria 


is now reduced to the most rigid rationing of bread. 
stuffs and, indeed, most of the necessaries of life—wiq 
impose an immense strain on producing countri 
hampered as they are by the scarcity of capital and 
labour after nearly three years of interrupted immigra. 
tion and extravagant war expenditure. It needs no 
Joseph to predict lean seasons for many years after 
peace. 

But is this obvious truth sufficiently realised in Great 
Britain, either by statesmen or private individuals? 
The British Government failed in the earlier part of the 
war to take the simple measures that seemed even then 
desirable to check consumption in the essentials of life, 
It was cursed with the feeble kind of ‘‘ optimism’’ which 
shrinks from facing reality when it happens to be dis- 
agreeable. Wanting at first no war, and then the 
shortest of wars, it ignored Lord Kitchener’s predic. 
tion of a three years’ struggle at the least. It thought 
more of keeping people happy and united than of 
securing their safety by unpopular measures. Hence 
that reckless orgie of extravagance which filled all 
serious observers with disquiet and disgust in the dis- 
astrous year IQI5. 

Does that mood wholly belong to the past? Is there 
still no trace of fear that what may be appropriate to 
a ‘bureaucratic empire’’—as if bureaucracy were 
unknown here !—would be dangerous in our scrambling 
democracy ’’? 

We would suggest to the Government that the most 
dangerous thing of all, under any kind of rule, is to 
let people pass suddenly from fancied security and 
apparent plenty to obvious danger and naked want. 
That is indeed a peril to be contemplated with disquiet. 
Nobody is fool enough to yearn for food tickets simply 
to be in the fashion. Nobody wants to copy Prussian 
methods, as the cant goes, for the sake of copying 
them. Life is irksome enough, without the needless 
addition of a single regulation or the appointment of a 
single new official. 

But if rationing is necessary, even as a measure of 
precaution, no time should be wasted in a “‘ national 
campaign ’’ to prove that voluntaryism is bankrupt. 
Of that kind of folly we had enough in 1915. Lord 
Devonport has the reputation of a determined man, an 
able man, and an honest man, and the Prime Minister 
has not hesitated in -the past to tell the nation 
unpleasant truths. We trust that they will act in this 
supremely important matter with judgment and 
courage, and that there will be no postponement of 
necessary measures on the Haldanic plea that public, 
opinion is not ‘‘ ripe’’. Public opinion should support 
the Government in any course it deems necessary to 
the national safety. ‘ 


GERMAN WAR FINANCE. 

E have learnt in the last two years not to undet- 
value the enemy on land, air, or sea, and it 
may have occurred to a good many people when the 
issue of another German War Loan was announced 
lately that we may have also under-estimated the 
enemy’s financial strength. Not that finance alone can 
win a war, particularly when a country is largely self- 
sufficing, as is Germany. Far from it. The deprecia- 
tion of the mark in Stockholm has not apparently kept 
a single German soldier out of the field. Wars will 
continue to be won by armies and navies, with the 
financier in the background; they will continue to be 
won by those who produce the men and the munitions; 
and who know how to rule; and who do not allow 
home politicians to interfere with soldiers in the field. 
It is only when peace is declared that the real weight 

of the financial burden begins to tell. 

It must be remembered that Germany and Britain 
started on a different assumption. We had been told so 
often that the huge cost of modern war made war impos- 
sible that we had almost come half to believe it. The 
German had been told that victory was so certain that 
war could be made to pay by indemnities and cessions 
of territory, and he also believed it, with previous suc- 
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cessful Prussian wars to prove the contention. Both 
sides were wrong, but we were the more wrong of the 
two. Our popular pacifists were utterly discredited the 
moment war broke out; the German contention, on the 
other hand, would have been sound had they won, and, 
above all, had they won quickly. But probably no 

German—not even a German professor—would now 
contend that war pays in the vulgar sense. It may be 
necessary, Whatever the cost. It may bring prestige 
or territory and, in conceivable circumstances, 
indemnities. But, as the national industry of Prussia, 
it no longer pays a reasonable dividend in a reasonable 
time at a reasonable working cost. It is, at any rate, 
something gained to have driven that lesson thoroughly 
home on the wrong side of the Rhine. 

Of course, this does not mean, as our pacifists will 
suggest, that Germany will forthwith cease to be 
‘“militarist ’’, or that she will give up her ambitions 
and submit to be bound over to keep the peace, like 
an angry scold who has made a scene in: the street. 
We should still want railways even though railways 
never paid a dividend, and Prussia may still want war 
even though it never pays a dividend. We might still 
have to build railways at a loss, and Prussia may still 
want to make war at a loss. But one of the chief 
inducements to make them disappears when they do 
not pay. It is probable that some Prussians will realise 
this in time. 

They seem already to be realising it in Hungary, 
where the yearly interest on the war loans is approach- 
ing the point at which the Government may have to 
suspend payment if the capital debt is much increased. 
National bankruptcy, of course, need not end the war, 
or Turkey would be out of it already, for Turkey will 
have borrowed by next August £1T142,000,000 from 
Germany. This money has been borrowed without 
interest ‘‘ until Turkey’s paper currency has been 
entirely withdrawn from circulation—that is to say, 
eleven years hence ’’, according to the Turkish Minister 
of Finance. In return for this, ‘‘ the merchandise 
of Turkey’s Allies is to be favourably treated as regards 
importations into Turkey’’. In other words, the 
economic vassalage of the Ottoman Empire is con- 
firmed. It is probable, although there is no direct 
evidence of the fact, that Bulgaria is in the same posi- 
tion. We know that Germany has advanced money 
to Sofia. The details of the first transaction, which 
were published before Bulgaria’s entry into the war, 
were transparently false, and intended to mislead the 
Entente Powers; the details of subsequent transactions, 
when the need for deception no longer existed, are 
obscure. But it may be assumed that Germany has 
given both her Allies the same bolus. 

It may be represented in Germany that these 
advances on these conditions are not merely a war-time 
measure for propping up her Allies, but a post-war 
precaution on behalf of Germany’s export trade. We 
shall be wise to recognise the validity of this argument 
instead of sneering at the incredible stupidity of Berlin 
for not following the gospel of Manchester. Germany 
has secured the economic control of the Near East from 
Belgrade nearly to Baghdad, and that market may easily 
te worth a couple of hundred millions if her traders 
tan dig themselves in there permanently. Austria is 
no sense a serious competitor, and the Entente 
Powers Germany regards as definitely excluded. The 
whole district, brought under modern industrial con- 
offers peed to the exploiter, and 
Kis here, no t, that German Ss to recoup 
werself for part of the cost of Finance 
Minister may still talk of indemnities, but it is from 
her Allies, and not her enemies, that Germany will 
dbtain them. 

It is worth while to remember that in Germany there 
tave been for some years past two markedly different 
specle of thought—the Oversea Expansionists and the 
aghdad Railway advocates. The former were in the 
scendant at the outbreak of war, as is seen by the 
pemen admission that they intended to seize the 
a See (and probably the Belgian Congo as a 

d’ceuvre); the advocates of the: Near East and | 


asa 


Levant policy had, on the whole, little to gain, after the 
unexpected concessions made them by the British 
Foreign Office under Lord Grey. At least, that is the 
story put forward in the German Press, which is pre- 
sumably speaking the truth when it is not obviously 
lying. But the fortunes of war have changed matters 
a good deal. The colonial party are under a cloud, and 
reduced to hoping that the African colonial empire of 
their dreams may be secured by the back-door of Egypt 
instead of the open sea, and in consequence they are 
become a sort of annexe of the Baghdad Railway 
party. At bottom it is a contest between land and sea 
policy that is of profound interest to the strategist and 
the statesman, and the Baghdad Railway has beaten 
the colonial party because the German army has been 
more successful than the German navy. It remains to 
Py seen whether the position will change in the near 
uture. 

But in the’ meantime Germany is floating her sixth 
war loan, and to those who are proclaiming that 
the enemy is utterly exhausted, longing for peace, and 
only too anxious to kiss and make friends with all the 
world, we would present two very simple considera- 
tions. The first is that Finance Ministers do not 
generally issue loans if they are certain to fail, as a war 
loan in a peace-hungry population would certainly fail ; 
there are more ways of raising the wind than one. 
The second is that the terms of the loan, so far as they 
have been announced, are fair and equitable, consisting 
of 5 per cent. Bonds, at 98, unredeemable until 1924, 
and redeemable 44 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, also at 
98. Our own latest War Loan was issued at 95 for 
the 5 per cent. and roo for the 4 per cent. (tax-free) 
stock. There is not here such a vast difference 
between the terms as argues that the German Finance 
Minister feels himself at his last gasp. We hope he 
is—but we know he is not. 

The last German loan was a success, although not so 
great a success as its predecessor, either in the amount 
raised or the number of subscribers. Great efforts are 
being made to ensure success for the present loan, and 
the German papers have openly advised their Govern- 
ment to imitate the methods of Mr. Kennedy Jones. 
We shall see. There is evidence of a slowly growing 
tension in Germany which it is far too soon to call 
exhaustion; but if this loan succeeds in raising five 
hundred millions—slightly less than the fifth loan—it 
will be a mistake to assume that it is a failure, or that 
Germany is badly winded. After all, the best way of 
being fair to ourselves is to be fair to the enemy’s 
powers of resistance—it is wise to hit him in the head 
as hard as possible, but it is unwise to deny that he 
has a head. And the fact is that he has issued six 
loans against our three, and that if he succeeds in 
getting half as much by each operation as Mr. Bonar 
Law got last month he is quite as much entitled to call 
it a success as we are ours. © 

Paying for it is a different matter, and the only 
form of frightfulness from which the German has 
abstained is taxation. It was the radical mistake 
which sprang from the obstinate misconception that 
the war was fo be a short one, followed by indemnities, 
and even now, when fresh taxes are urgently neces- 
sary, unless interest is to be paid out of capital, the 
German Finance Minister shies at increased taxation— 
just as there is another nation (not the British) which 
shies at the idea of an income tax. That particular 
bill will have to be paid after the war, and the cost will 
be heavy unless Germany puts into practice the doctrine, 
advocated by some of her more irresponsible writers, of 


repudiation. 


THB GREAT WAR. 
APPRECIATION (No. 139) BY BricapreR-GeneRaL F. G. 
Stone, C.M.G. 
Tue GERMAN RETREAT. 
T seems fairly clear that we and our Allies are in for 
- some hard fighting before we shall be able to 
press the Germans back much further. Either they 


are now. almost on the line which was selected last 
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autumn and strongly organised during the winter for 
defensive operations, or they have found that their 
retirement was being imconveniently expedited by the 
pressure of the Allies, and the German High Command 
has found it necessary to call something in the nature 
of a halt, to prevent the retirement from developing 
into a situation which is not contemplated in the 
Hindenburg programme, but which is recognised as a 
desirable possibility on the side of the Allies. 

Possibly, to those who still believe in supermen and 
mysteries, the idea that Hindenburg has some 
wonderful coup up his sleeve undreamed of by the 
ordinary mortals who command the French and British 
Armies still holds out a weird and fearsome attraction ; 
but for those who take a more prosaic view of the situa- 
tion, it suffices to believe that Hindenburg carried out 
his great retirement because he had no option, and 
that this retirement is the logical sequel to the Somme 
fighting last year, and would indeed have followed 
immediately on the heels’ thereof if there had been 
another month of decent campaigning weather avail- 
able, The ultimate results in that case would probably 
have been that we should have driven the Germans 
back to the Meuse and inflicted severe punishment on 
them; whereas now it is inevitable that they should 
gain an advantage which they would not have had 
last year in the existence of an intermediate line of 
defence, carefully selected for sound military reasons, 
and as strong as military science can make it. 

But this advantage does not carry with it, in our 
minds, the extraordinary conviction which the German 
Press is instructed to express—viz., that Hindenburg 
had, in effecting this retirement, actually seized the 
strategic initiative! It would be interesting to know 
whether the same military critics gave the Allies the 
credit of having seized the strategic initiative in carry- 
ing out the retreat to the Aisne in 1914. The 
Kaiser, in his congratulations to Hindenburg, lays 
emphasis on the fact that by reason of this successful 
retirement ‘‘ a new base has been laid for the further 
direction of the war’’. This, of course, admits of no 
argument; but it may equally well be believed that, if 
it had been possible, Hindenburg would have preferred 
to retain the line which the Germans held many miles 
to the west of the ‘‘ new base’’ before 1 July 
, 1916. 

But, it is argued, the Germans have shortened their 
line, and thereby gained a considerable number of 
divisions thus set free from trench warfare for their 
strategic reserve or striking force. It is, of course, 
perfectly true that the new line from S.E. of Arras to 
Vregny is thirty miles shorter than the old line which 
ran through Hebuterne, in front of Roye, and about 
five miles S.W. of Noyon. But, whatever the Germans 
have gained in this respect, we have obviously gained 
even more, inasmuch as the evacuated line was an 
irregular salient sticking into our line from the German 
side; consequently our actual length of trench line, 
being outside the German line, would be greater in 
proportion to the distance which separated the respec- 
tive defensive zones from each ‘other. We need not 
therefore feel any apprehension that the Germans 
have succeeded in stealing a march on us by the 
shortening of their line. 

Speaking broadly, the operations on the Ancre, and 
the ultimate advance of the Allies on a seventy-mile 
front (measured in a straight line) in pursuit of the 
retreating Germans, have not involved much serious 
fighting. We have regained much French territory, 
but not inflicted any really appreciable losses on the 
enemy, and perhaps we cannot expect anything else 
until he reaches the line on which he intends to make 
a stand either for the purpose of definitely stopping our 
pursuit for a sufficient time to complete his strategic or 
defensive dispositions further in rear, or actually to 
occupy the new defensive zone which is ready to receive 
the retiring troops. 

In the meantime, however, we have gained one in- 


estimable advantage, which will not be quite so evident | 
to the lay reader as to the military expert: this advan- | 


‘tage is the really splendid combined field trainigg 


which our troops have received during the series gi 
operations under review. The value of this for gi 
arms, as well as for the supply services, can scar 
be over-estimated. It must be rememberd that it js 
very long time ago since we sent out the bulk of thy 
divisions which had been trained as complete units 
home, some of them very thoroughly, others somewhg! 
hurriedly, but all with more or less knowledge of thy 
requirements of a war of movement. Since then they 
divisions have in many cases suffered heavy casualtie 
which have been made good by drafts. The origing 
surviving officers and men of the New Army had litt 
or no opportunity of practising what they had 
under manceuvre conditions at home until the Som 
offensive in 1916, when the trench warfare here gy 
there took on the semblance, to a very limited exte 
of a war of movement. The drafts received gy 
sequently, however, could scarcely claim to fgg 
received any combined training in anything e 
trench warfare. Then came the fighting on the Ang 
and the pursuit of the Germans under semi-open wap 
fare conditions. The practical experience gained, te 
consolidation of the divisions as fighting units, 
the co-ordination of the work of all arms, under ty 
intelligent direction of the General Staff, must 
doubtedly prove to be assets beyond price when 
take the offensive in the open field on a great seal 
with the same troops in any part of the theatre of war 

It may be objected that the Germans will not hg 
failed to benefit to at least the same extent from pr 
cisely the same causes; but a little reflection will shor 
that such is not the case. The Germans were engagel 
in withdrawing troops, together with a vast amount 
impedimenta in the shape of artillery, ammunition 
and stores, on a prearranged programme which wasé 
masterpiece of administrative efficiency, thought oi 
and provided for in every detail for months befor 
hand; the Allies, on the other hand, were engaged@ 
a vast co-ordinated field operation, in which evey 
division and every’ component part of a division 
together with the corps and army troops, heay 
artillery, cavalry, engineers, and flying corps had 
adapt themselves from day to day and from hourt 
hour to the complex conditions produced by their om 
consistent pressure ‘and the varying resistance wil 
which they were met at different points in the fieldd 
operations. Moreover, the training which We 
perfected under these conditions was, in the cased 
the Allies, a continuous training in the offensivt; 
while that of the Germans was the methodical exée 
tion of carefully drawn up administrative orders oom 
bined with the minimum of tactical initiative. 

That the Germans have gained time at the expent 
of territory is obvious, and that they can repeat thé 
operation is equally obvious. Whether the gain d 
time will ultimately be advantageous to them is pure 
a question of the relative powers of endurance, not ool 
of the respective armies, but also of the respective dil 
populations. It should also be remembered that inst 
weeks’ time operations on the other fronts, which a 
at present held up by climatic conditions, will aga 
be possible, and there is no reason to suppose fh 
renewed activity in those regions will be favourable # 
the arms of the Central Empires. One thing is quilt 
clear, namely, thaton the Western front we must 
tinue to consolidate our territorial gains and orgasi 
our communications in such a manner as to enable@ 
to make an offensive on a great scale wherever ai 
whenever the conditions call fer a combined effet 
either as a general offensive or as a means of relievilf 
excessive pressure upon a single one of our 
against whom a great offensive concentration may! 
undertaken. 
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